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--} Here’s one door you’re 


invited to stick your foot in! 


As a matter of fact, you don’t even have to 
use that much violence. 


Just flick the latch, and come in! 


You'll be greeted —by a group of specialists 
who'll get right down to work with you. 


For we're inviting you as a customer to 
come over and discuss your pack and produc- 
tion problems with us—to talk over ideas for 
your future market. And we're offering you the 
service of our laboratory and plant facilities, 
among the most extensive in the country. 


There’s no cost involved, either! ‘This is a 
free customer service of ours. For we're certain 
we can help you find a solution to those pro- 
duction troubles that plagued you during the 
last pack. 

And we believe we can help increase the effi- 
ciency of your present: processing methods 
and develop a more attractive container for 
your postwar selling. 


Why not see if we're right? 


Follow all the canners who have turned to us 
for help these past 44 years. Follow Uncle Sam 
who counted on us for special war containers 
for his servicemen— 


And call our nearest representative today — 
or write to our main office! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue GG) New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


— 
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Comparative trials of snap bush beans at N. K. & Co.’s Trial Grounds near Minneapolis 


ALUABLE information is obtained from these trials as 

to the behavior of varieties. Disease resistance, plant 
vigor, yielding ability, desirable factors for canning are all 
noted. This effort is a part of a good seed business. 


Northrup, King & Co. produces a full line of 
Green and Wax bush, pole types and Limas. 
We can give prompt service on bean seed 
as well as on all other canhing items. 
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EDITORIALS 


Bureau, through the Department of Commerce, has 

just issued a study of the canned foods situation 
that ought to prove interesting to you. Shortages in 
canned foods supplies have been the common comment, 
ever since the war set in, and everyone familiar with 
the real marketing situation has realized the truth in 
this; but there has not been wanting the Doubting 
Thomases who for their own interest or through honest 
differences of opinion, have held that the assertions 
are not correct. Now comes an undisputed authority, 
the Census Bureau, which all right thinking men hold 
in high esteem, with a detailed statement that makes 
the situation clear for all time. And coming just when 
you are considering your 1946 operations it will surely 
be welcomed. We give it just as gotten: 


F Bare, A VERY BRIGHT YEAR—The Census 


“Civilian shipments of canned fruits and vegetable 
products by packers, wholesalers and chain store ware- 
houses in September, 1945, were about 6 per cent 
higher than the previous record September movement 
of 1942. Shipments rose about one-third above those 
of August, 1945, and were 83 per cent larger than in 
July, 1945, the last full month of blue point rationing. 


AVERAGE DAILY SHIPMENTS BY PACKERS AND 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
(Thousands of Cases) 


Sept., July, Aug., Sept., 

1942 1945 1945 1945 

153 55 142 227 
145 178 264 256 
12 seasonal vegetables........ 523 192 299 352 
Ot! er vegetables ...........00 300 192 167 325 
22 32 28 28 
1,143 649 300 1,188 


The reversion to normal free supply and consumer 
pi chasing according to desires and pocketbooks, how- 
e\ rv, did not get into high gear before September. 
P. kers, wholesalers and retailers all started the cur- 
r £ canned food season with abnormally low stocks. 
A a result, retailers were unable to satisfy immedi- 
ay the enormous demand released by removal of ra- 
t. iing on Aug. 15. 


Wholesalers, in turn, were unable to supply enough 
. ned foods to give retailers a normal working inven- 
t’ » and supply current demand. Packers were handi- 


c: ped by the lateness of the season for many prod- 
us, in addition to their lack of carryover from last 
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year, in meeting wholesalers’ demands. As a result, by 
the end of September, only shipments of canned peas, 
peaches, mixed fruits, tomato catsup, pulp, paste and 
sauces, most fruit and vegetable juices and baby foods 
had increased sufficiently to be reflected in substan- 
tially larger retail and consumer supplies. Shipments 
of other important products, including ten varieties of 
canned fruits and 12 varieties of canned vegetables, to 
retailers were still far below normal up to Oct. 1. 


“Wholesale distributors’ (including chain store 
warehouse) stocks registered a more than usual sea- 
sonal gain by about 10,000,000 cases from Sept. 2 to 
Oct. 1 as a result of large shipments by packers. At 
38,000,000 cases, however, wholesale stocks on Oct. 1, 
1945, were 11,000,000 cases lower than on the corre- 
sponding date in the two preceding years under ration- 
ing control, and were 31,000,000 cases smaller than 
holdings on Oct. 1, 1942, which were about normal for 
that date. Almost without exception, individual 
canned fruit and vegetable items shared in this sub- 
normal wholesale stock position on Oct. 1. 


“Total production during the current season, to Oct. 
1, was still short of production during the correspond- 
ing period of last year’s pack. Particularly was this 
true for apples, apricots, cherries, pears, pineapple, 
tomatoes, lima beans, beets, carrots, spinach, and de- 
layed packing of beans, corn and tomato products. 
However, late production of the latter three, and in- 
creased packs expected for citrus and nonseasonal 
items for which tinplate restrictions were recently re- 
leased, coupled with larger production already in sight 
for some items, keeps the over-all canned fruit and 
vegetable production total for the 1945-46 season at 
around the 400 million case level previously forecast. 


“Total 1945-46 civilian supplies (including packer- 
wholesaler carryover stocks) are now estimated at 
about 400 million cases. This compares with the peak 
of 442 million in 1941-42, 417 and 404 in the two pre- 
ceding years, and a prewar five-year average of 383. 
Peak previous annual movement was 336 million cases, 
and it is expected that this will be substantially ex- 
ceeded in 1945-46. 


“End of season carryover stocks in 1946 should, 
therefore, fall far short of their prewar average of 109 
million cases. 


“Total packers’ stocks on Oct. 1, 1945, (including both 
civilian and Government) of 130 million cases were 30 
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million cases less than one and two years earlier and 
36 million less than on Oct. 1, 1942, indicating the case 
with which civilian demand for commercial distributor 
inventories and current consumption have more than 
replaced curtailed shipments for military purposes.” 


The point of importance in this is in the final state- 
ment “. . . current consumption have more than re- 
placed curtailed shipments for military purposes.” We 
have stressed that point over the past many months: 
i.e., that consumer demand for canned foods of every 
kind is now so strong that it will readily take up any 
surplus that might seem to be promised from the lack 
of war demands. And this strong demand will go on, 
not only for this year’s remaining stocks, but for years 
to come if the canners will but nurse this good thing, 
by producing the kind of want-more-quality they 
should always and invariably pack. It is inconceivable 
that any sane canner would ever again think that “the 
money is in huge packs of poor quality, quickly sold” 
as used to be heard in the dark days of below cost 
canned foods selling. Certainly no concern that ex- 
pects to stay in the canning business would ever again 
so reason. 


The coming year, 1946, looms promising for the 
entire canned foods industry—canners, brokers, dis- 
tributors, and the machinery supply men. The one 
single blot on this bright picture is the labor situation. 
And we cannot believe that labor will wreck its entire 
finely developed structure by any such short-sighted- 
ness. The pack is in full cry now, but for the greater 
part of this industry, at least for most canners, they 
can wait until sanity returns. No one is wholly escap- 
ing the trouble, and the machinery supply men are 
having real troubles, but at least there is some time 
left, and let us hope that this wave of strikes will have 
passed before the very busy season rolls around. 


A DANGEROUS PORTENT—Regardless of politi- 
cal tendencies the great mass of our people are in- 
censed at the present actions of Congress, particularly 
in the Pear! Harbor investigation, wherein our Govern- 
ment and the truly great men who fought and won the 
greatest war in the world’s history are pilloried as 
incompetents, and even worse as having connived in 
bringing about the war—for what reasons of course 


they do not explain. From the highest down to the 
lowest, not even those who won undying fame for thei: 
victories and the successful termination of the war, are 
pictured as having lacked the ability they should have 
had, and their removal is demanded, and in cases, 
gotten. It is the most sickening display of lack of 
patriotism on the part of our representatives ever 
recorded. 


Just politics, it will be answered. If that be true, 
and it undoubtedly is, for no sane man could make the 
charges, and particularly the insinuations—for the 
cowards are afraid to make the direct charges—affect- 
ing our glorious men who won this war, then politics 
is digging its own grave. If that be the stature of the 
men we have sent to represent us then politics will 
have to be reshuffled, thoroughly renovated and com- 
pletely changed. That is how indignation expresses 
itself. 


But there is more to it than that. If we turn out 
the incompetents, and worse—and swell chance the 
country has to do anything of the kind, with the whole 
game in the hands of the politicians—will not the bibli- 
cal warning come to pass, that into the cleaned house 
there entered seven worse devils, and the condition of 
that house was worse after than before? And even 
that would not rid us of the real danger. 


The sorry spectacle which the present Congress pre- 
sents offers a golden opportunity to Labor to take 
charge, and we question if it is not just exactly that 
which the many and continuing strikes mean. Labor 
is thoroughly organized, whereas the general public is 
totally unorganized, and unable to present a front to 
anything it may attempt. Labor would like to take 
control of the Government, make no mistake! If that 
eventuates, then you make your own prediction as to 
the outcome upon business, upon our boasted economic 
set up, upon every business in the country. Commu- 
nism? Possibly but more like State Socialism, the 
very thing we fought Germany to destroy. Not a 
pleasant picture, but as a business man it is your duty 
to open your eyes, snap out of your complacent attitude 
—the “let-George-do-it”” so long in force—because an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure—and, 
in this case, the saving of the spilling of much blood, 
and of the life of our very country, itself. 


NCA BOARD ACTIVITIES 


Some of the things that the Board of 
Directors of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation did at its meeting in Washington 
last week, were to authorize: 


1—A survey of the canning industry 
to determine the adequacy for postwar 
production of the can size list covered 
by Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R-155-40, as adopted by the industry in 
1940. 


2—A recommendation to the Adminis- 
trator of M-81 that when the tin conser- 


vation order is next revised it be ex- 
panded to permit the use of smaller size 
containers. 


3—Labeling terminology included in 
the report of the Labeling Committee 
and extended approval to the committee’s 
recommendations to permit the com- 
modity committees or canners of such 
commodities, to select for use, suitable 
terms for those optional terms required 
by food and drug regulations. 

4—Appointment of a committee to 
work out a pattern for the selection of 
the personnel of NCA and permanent 
and special committees. 
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5—Appointment of an NCA Canne'! 


Sea Food Committee, and employment : 


a staff member to assist the Secretary 


) 


setting up activities and services for fi: > 


canner members. 


6—Resumption of the pre-war stat'.- 


tical and economic research work of t 


NCA Division of Statistics on an e€ - 


panded basis. 


7—Purchase by the Building Comm: - 


tee of a site for a new NCS office in t 
Washington area, and employment of . 
engineering firm to recommend the ty; 


of building that will most efficiently fi 
fill the association’s needs. 


Ow 
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AGRICULTURE LOOKS THE FUTURE 


Wartime Agricultural Practices Increase Farmer's Ability to Produce---Produc- 
tion Possibilities Analyzed---Greater Per Capita Consumption to Continue. 


For the second time in little more than 
25 years, farmers are faced with the in- 
tricate and vital problems of postwar 
reconversion and adjustment. 


During the years of World War II, 
farmers of the United States responded 
to the needs of our Nation’s civilians and 
fighting men—and our Allies—by in- 
creasing over-all production nearly a 
third above our pre-war output. This 
was three times the increase in produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities during 
World War I. But this is only part of 
the story. Not only were we successful 
in getting adequate total food produc- 
tion, but we have been able to give more 
attention to getting fair distribution 
through rationing and keeping prices in 
check, and to getting better nutritional 
values. In fact—despite some wartime 
shortages—the level of nutrition has ac- 
tually risen in this country, and in addi- 
tion we have furnished large supplies to 
our armed services and our Allies. 


WARTIME INCREASES 


This bears full witness to the remark- 
able job farmers have done in produc- 
ing needed crops and livestock to meet 
wartime requirements. Farm production 
is being maintained this year near last 
year’s level. But in 1942, 1943 and 1944, 
farm output of each year exceeded that 
of the previous year. During this year 
and last, gross farm production has been 
24 percent larger than during the pre- 
wey 1935-39 period. Further, if you elim- 
in:te the feed consumed by farm pro- 
duced power—horses and mules—and 
limit production to that for sale and use 
as food on the farm, the production in- 
crouse for 1944 is 36 percent, while that 
fo: 1945 will be about 31 percent greater 
th» in the five pre-war years. If pro- 
dv ‘ion figures for food crops alone are 
co idered, the wartime increases are 
ev greater. 

oking at it from the over-all stand- 
pe t, the end of the war finds U. S. 
ag culture geared to a production level 
a} oximately 25 percent above the out- 
pu of the pre-war years. During 1945, 
th large farm output has been dis- 
tr ted approximately as follows: 


U: ed States civilians.............. 78 percent 
U__. Military and War 
turally, the distribution picture in 
th veeonversion period and the post- 
W years will be substantially different. 


It obvious that there will be a decline 
in e requirements of our military and 
Ws services. Because of large increases 
in .ports of food—particularly to war- 
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By J. B. HUTSON 


Under Secretary of Agriculture and 
Administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration 


Excerpts from an address before a 
meeting of the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau at Indianapolis, Thursday, 
November 15, 1945 


torn areas—total exports of all agricul- 
tural commodities are about three times 
as large as annual average exports dur- 
ing the years immediately preceding the 
war. 

It goes without saying that we will be 
able to produce plenty of food and fiber 
in the post-war period. The problem is 
not one of producing enough. Rather it 
is one of price relationships, of markets, 
and of distribution. In any approach to 
the problem of post-war production, it is 
imperative to bear in mind that first of 
all we should think in terms of aiding 
agriculture to adjust to a sound peace 
time enterprise. In short, the problem 
ahead is to stabilize farm prices and the 
farmer’s income, while at the same 
time maintaining a high level of con- 
sumption and exports. 


PRODUCTION POSSIBILITIES 


It seems to me that any discussion of 
these questions must necessarily center 
on: (1) the present productive capacity 
of the farm plant, and (2) the size and 
kind of market for which the farm plant 
will produce. 


An appraisal of the capacity of the 
U. S. farm plant is of course subject to 
many qualifications. I think most of you 
would agree that—given time to make 
the necessary changes—the plant could 
produce greatly in excess of the record 
production of the war period. Large 
areas of new land could: be brought into 
cultivation, additional shifts to soil con- 
servation and higher yield systems and 
crops could be made. The use of com- 
mercial fertilizer increased substantially 
during the war—the tonnage used was 
85 percent greater in 1944 than in the 
pre-war years, for example. Application 
of lime nearly tripled during the war 
period. Use of these materials could be 
greatly increased. 

By taking the farm plant as it is now 
—just out of the war—and assuming 
that we will have the same general types 
of farming, an approximate appraisal 
can be made of what may happen in the 
period immediately ahead. 


The obvious question is this: With our 
farm plant presently geared to a level 
well above pre-war production—can pro- 
duction be maintained at this level in the 
reconversion period, and afterwards? 

For the purpose of convenience in con- 
sidering this question, let us divide farm 
production into three parts—cash crops, 
such as wheat, cotton, tobacco, fruits and 
vegetables, and oilseed crops; feed crops, 
such as corn, oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums and hay; and finally, livestock. 

While our total acreage of cropland 
has remained virtually constant during 
the war years, there have been sub- 
stantial shifts in the production of some 
cash crops, and in some other crops as 
well. There has been an increase in pro- 
duction of most cash crops, although 
production of some—particularly cotton 
—declined. The production of oilseed 
crops for the three years 1943-45, for 
example, averaged nearly three times 
pre-war production. The decline in pro- 
duction of cotton was due in part to 
increased need for other crops and in 
part to labor shortages. Despite some 
individual decreases, however, total pro- 
duction of cash crops in 1944 and 1945 
averaged some 15 to 20 percent above 
pre-war levels. It must be recognized of 
course that growing conditions were fa- 
vorable for production of these crops 
the past three years. 

However, aside from favorable weath- 
er, crop yields have been increasing in 
recent years because of conservation 
measures, increased use of fertilizer, 
and better varieties. Along with these 
factors are better tillage methods, re- 
sulting in part from timeliness of oper- 
ations made possible by increased mech- 
anization. We must recognize that more 
machinery and fertilizer, and possibly 
more labor, will now be available. There- 
fore, in my judgment, the combined and 
increasing effect of all these factors is 
likely to offset any loss of better-than- 
average growing conditions of the past 
two or three years. As a result, I think 
it would be safe to count on produc- 
tion capacity for cash crops of some 20 
percent above that of the pre-war years. 

In this brief appraisal of the farm 
plant’s capacity, it has not been assumed 
that any substantial changes would be 
made in types of farming, or that any 
new lands would be developed. Never- 
theless, it can be expected that the de- 
mand for more nutritional foods will re- 
sult in some shifts to more intensive 
crops and classes of livestock. Some new 
lands may be developed, and more fer- 
tilizer will be used. Some of the land 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Dr. Lawrence C. Curtis, geneticist at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station displays specimens of African 
squashes, compared with varieties grown 
in this country. The African types show 


SOME PUMPKINS! THESE 


SQUASHES 


The “primitive” agriculture of the 
Arabs can show us a thing or two, 
according to Dr. L. C. Curtis of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. While abroad with the American 
Food Mission to North Africa last year, 
Dr. Curtis discovered some squashes 
growing in native gardens which, in 
many ways, surpass anything plant 
breeders in this country have been able 
to produce. 


Take size, first of all. The Connecticut 
geneticist brought seed from three speci- 
mens back with him and fruit grown 
from it range from 40 to 53 pounds in 
weight. That’s some pumpkins! Enough 
to make roughly 100 Thanksgiving pies, 
for one thing. 

Besides size, the squashes have a high 
specific gravity, a very desirable charac- 
teristic in cucurbits. Specific gravity of 
the African squashes varies from .60 to 
.81. Comparable American species have 
specific gravities of .53 to .62. 

In addition, the flesh is exceptionally 
thick. The seed cavity is small and this 
means little waste. 


Dr. Curtis has an explanation for the 
superiority of these African squashes. 

“For many centuries,” he says, “the 
Arabs have known it was necessary to 
pollinate the female date palm with pol- 
len from flowers of the male tree. They 
believe that they have to handle squashes 
in the same manner. This practice of in- 
breeding has resulted in the isolation and 


several superior characteristics — thick 
flesh, higher specific gravity and smaller 
seed cavities. Left to right are Kentucky 
Field, Connecticut Field and the three 
African species. 


perpetuation of superior varieties of 
squash.” 

Dr. Curtis believes that it would be 
possible to transplant such squashes to 
this country where they could be utilized 
directly as canning pumpkins. In fact, 
he has grown some during the past sum- 
mer with excellent results. Pie from 
these squashes, he pronounces, is “not 
bad at all.” 

More important, he believes that they 
will be valuable as breeding material, im- 
parting their desirable characteristics to 
our own native varieties. 

He has the Journal of Heredity, the 
geneticist’s bible, to back him up on this, 
This publication states that “There are 

. in northern Africa truly indigenous 
relatives of many of the cultivated 
plants. The country is therefore a store- 
house of species and varieties whose util- 
ization ... offers a wonderful opportun- 
ity to the plant introducer and plant 
breeder.” 

Dr. Curtis discovered two of the 
squashes growing in the Ouled Djelal 
and Gabes oases in the Sahara Desert. 
The other, he bought in a market in 
Tunis. 

All three belong to the species Cucur- 
bit moschata. From this same family 
came several of our native squashes, in- 
cluding Kentucky Field, Butternut, 
Golden Cushaw and Cheese Pumpkin. 
While in North Africa, Dr. Curtis saw 
many types of squash almost identical to 
the newly introduced variety, Butternut, 
whose history and origin is obscure. 
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DECEMBER 3, 1945—National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, 

DECEMBER 6-7, 1945—44th Annua! 
Meeting, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

DECEMBER 10, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

DECEMBER 10-12, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 11-12, 1945 — Anfual 
Meeting, Canned Foods Association of 
Ontario, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 

DECEMBER 13, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

DECEMBER 13-14, 1945 — Sixtieth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 

JANUARY 9-11, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 
JANUARY 10-11, 1946 — Sanitation 
Conference, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1946—Second In- 
dustrial Waste Conference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1946—Old Guard Din- 
ner, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Exhibit, Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Mee’ 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gr 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Mec 
ing, National Preservers Associati: 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1946—Annual Me: 
ing, National Dehydrators Associatic > 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 5-6, 1946—Annual Me: 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associati: 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 19-21, 1946—Techni 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packe ; 
Michigan State College, East Lansi!. : 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY 21-22, 1946—30th A 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Assoc 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
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INTEREST 


CONVENTION PLANS 


Members of the National Pickle Pack- 
evs Association will join the canners and 
allied associations in the big National 
Convention to be held at Atlantic City, 
}kebruary 3. The Pickle Packers will hold 
their annual meeting February 6 at the 
Breakers Hotel, which will be their head- 
quarters. The Board of Directors of the 
Association will meet on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 5. All members must make applica- 
tion for room reservations through Sec- 
retary Miller. Those who are also mem- 
bers of the National Canners Association 
will make their application for hotel ac- 
commodations through NCA Secretary 
Campbell. 

The National Preservers Association 
will also be quartered at the Breakers 
Hotel and members of that association 
will apply for reservation through their 
Secretary. 

Members of the National Food Brokers 
Association will be quartered in the fol- 
lowing hotels: Dennis, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Senator, Shelburne and St. Charles. 
Application for room reservations will 
be made through Secretary Watson 
Rogers. 


The National Dehydrators Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at Atlantic 
City February 5. An open session will 
be held in the morning and a closed busi- 
ness session in the afternoon, with dinner 
and entertainment in the evening. 


NEW OHIO CANNERY 


i. F. Spiegel, Northeast, Pennsyl- 
vania, and H. Robert Fischer of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, have formed _ Spiegel- 
Fischer, Ine., to operate a food process- 
ine plant at Geneva, Ohio. A five acre 
site.has been acquired where a plant will 
be erected at a cost of about $80,000. 
Gripes, cherries, apples and tomatoes 
wi’! be packed. Mr. Spiegel is president 
of he organization. 


UBC CHANGES NAME 


» more correctly designate the nature 
of s operations, the name of the United 
Bv ers Corporation has been changed to 
Distributors, Inc. The functions of 
th orporation have always been strictly 
se .g and not buying and it expects to 
co. nue to be a brokerage company. It 
Ww: to correct the misinterpretation of 
it: tivities that the name was changed. 
N. changes in policy, management, 
se --principals nor buyer-customers are 
In ved, 


NORTHWEST DATES 


e Annual Meeting of the Northwest 
C: ers Association will be held at the 
G hart Hotel, Gearhart, Oregon, Janu- 
ar, J, 10 and 11. 
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LYNCH HEADS PACKAGING 
INSTITUTE 


Walton D. Lynch, Vice-President of 
the National Folding Box Company, New 
Haven, was reelected President of the 
Packaging Institute at the Seventh An- 
nual Meeting held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, November 26. Mr. 
Lynch announced the appointment of 
Major Albin Dearing, Eccleston, Mary- 
land, as Executive head of the Institute. 
Major Dearing is now on terminal! leave 
from the Parachute Troops and will take 
office immediately. He was twice wounded 
in action and cited for gallantry during 
parachute operations in Europe. Besides 
the Silver Star and Purple Heart with 
Oak Leaf Clusters, Major Dearing was 
awarded the Bronze Arrowhead and five 
Campaign Stars for his part in spear- 
head actions in Italy, France, Belgium, 
Germany and Denmark. Before the war 
Major Dearing was the director of public 
relations for Container Corporation of 
America, and had done market research 
work for the Hercules Powder Company 
before Pearl Harbor. 


STOKELY BUYS GIBSON 


Purchase of the Gibson Canning Com- 
pany, Gibson City, Illinois, has been an- 
nounced by Stokely-Van Camp. This 
move joins the third generation of two 
of the oldest families in the canning in- 
dustry. William B. Stokely, Jr., is the 
grandson of Mrs. Anna R. Stokely, who 
founded the business in Tennessee in 
1898. T. C. McCall is the grand-nephew 
of S. F. McCall, who started in the can- 
ning business in New Jersey in the early 
70’s and moved to Illinois and started the 
present Gibson Canning Company in 
1882. No changes in management or op- 
erating policies are contemplated at the 
Gibson plant. Principal production will 
be in sweet corn, peas, and beans with 
tomato sauce, which will be marketed 
under Stokely’s Finest and Van Camp 
labels. 


CONSOLIDATED BUYS SHAFER 
COMPANY 


Consolidated Grocers Corporation has 
purchased the wholesale grocery business 
operated by C. D. Shafer Company of 
Athens, Ohio, an organization formed in 
1868 and one of the outstanding food 
distributors in southeast Ohio. The new 
acquisition will be operated as a unit of 
the C. D. Kenny Division of Consolidated 
Grocers and will be under the manage- 
ment of A. W. Stadler. Service to Na- 
tional Brand Stores will be continued 
and no changes are contemplated in per- 
sonnel or merchandising policies. 


STOKELY, COLUMBUS MERGE 


William B. Stokely, Jr., president of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., announces that 
a merger agreement has been signed 
with the Columbus Foods, Corp., whose 
headquarters are at Columbus, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Five canning factories located at Co- 
lumbus, Horicon, and Evansville, Wis- 
consin; Lawrence, Kansas; Shelbyville, 
Indiana, and farm land, stock, equipment 
and buildings located in Wisconsin will 
be included in the merger. This brings 
the total number of plants operated by 
Stokelys to 64, located in 20 States, 
Canada and Hawaii. 

Quality items produced at the plants 
will be continued and expanded and all 
present management and personnel will 
continue in their present positions. 

Net sales of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
more than tripled in the past 6 years, 
rising from $20,733,988 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1940, to $67,954,119 
for the fiscal year ended last May 31. 
Working capital in the same period rose 
from $4,202,229 to $15,244,120. 

In plowing back its earnings, Mr. 
Stokely said, the company was present- 
ing a policy of internal and external ex- 
pansion through the development of new 
products and the acquisition of produc- 
tion facilities to supplement those exist- 
ing. . 
Increasing consumer demand for vrod- 
ucts of the nationally advertised Stokely 
“Finest” and Van Camp brands cannot 
be met with existing supply of products, 
said C. C. Culp, vice-president in charge 
of sales, and additional facilities to sup- 
ply quality canned foods has become 
necessary. 

Negotiations for the merger have been 
concluded by Fred A. Stare, president of 
the Columbus concern and also president 
of the National Canner’s Association and 
W. B. Stokely, Jr., and C. A. Nugent, 
secretary and treasurer of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc. 

This merger is another major step in 
the growth of Stokely-Van Camp, which 
acquired during the current year the 
plants of Crampton Canneries, Inc., in 
Ohio with controlling interests of the 
W. R. Roach Co., plants in Michigan, the 
Hoopeston Canning Co., at Hoopeston, 
Illinois, and the Gibson Canning Com- 
pany at Gibson City, Illinois. 

The terms of the merger provide that 
each share of Columbus 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock par value $35 will receive 
1% shares of Stokely 5 per cent cumula- 
tive prior preference stock with par 
value of $25. Each share of Columbus 
common would receive one share of prior 
preference stock and three-tenths of a 
share of common stock of Stokely’s. 

Completion of the merger is expected 
to occur prior to May 31, 1946, 
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MEAT AND FISH RATIONING 
ENDS 


Termination of rationing of meats, 
canned fish, and of fats and oils, effective 
12:01 a.m. Saturday, November 24, was 
announced (Nov. 23 at 10:00 a.m.) by 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson. The decjsion to end rationing of 
these foods was concurred in by Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles. 

“This action will in no way affect our 
plans for the shipment of meats and cer- 
tain fats and oils to Allied and liberated 
countries, where the average level of 
food consumption is very much lower 
than in this country,” Secretary Ander- 
son emphasized. “We intend to carry out 
the President’s promise to ship the maxi- 
mum amount of food to help relieve dis- 
tress and prevent starvation in devas- 
tated countries, including those paying 
directly for food supplies and those being 
served by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

The decision to lift rationing of all 
foodstuffs except sugar is made possible 
by the changes in food requirements and 
supplies which have taken place since VJ 
Day. Coupled with the sharp reductions 
in military needs for food is the seasonal 
increase in livestock slaughter, a record 
production of poultry, including turkeys, 
and prospects for a record supply of 
eggs in the months ahead. 

“We have watched this rationing situa- 
tion carefully,” Secretary Anderson said, 
“artd have waited until we felt sure of 
our ground before the decision to end 
controls on meats, canned fish, and fats 
and oils was reached.” 


1945 FISH PACKS 


Latest information from the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service estimates the 
1945 packs of canned fish to total 17,669,- 
047 standard cases as compared with a 
pack of 18,374,661 cases in 1944. The 
estimated pack figures for 1945 are: 


Varieties Cases Pounds 
Salmon: 
United States ... 533,333 25,600,000 


Sardines and Sea Herring: 
Maine: 
Sea Herring . Sab 88,889 4,000,000 
4,000,000 180,000,000 
Tuna 3,750,000 78,750,000 
Mackerel 744,444 33,500,000 
Shellfish 1,220,714 25,305,000 
Other Fish 531,667 23,925,000 


NEW BUILDING 


The PaWray Pickle Company, Min- 
neapolis, will build a new concrete fac- 
tory and warehouse on the site of its 


INDIANA WASTE CONFERENCE 

The Second Industrial Waste Confer- 
ence for Indiana canners will be held at 
Purdue University, January 10 and 11. 
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Whot an oppetizing arrey of good things to eat... soup, saimon, peas, tomatoes. pumpkin for pie, coffer... “and they olf came out of can! 


“THE KITCHEN DRAIN is the 
test-fed inceuth in many an 
American hore’ say mod- 
ern food scientists, “Home- 
Copked™” vopetables, for instance, are 
often overcnoked, or cooked uncovered, CANNED FOODS ARE 
er cooked in tap water— which is 
thon drained off, wasting precious vita- SAFE nom ant, ques, 


rainy, minerals, flavors. 


SAFE from air, light, moisture 
YOu KNOW, when SAFE even after a cen opened 
YOU a can, because, in the conning 
process, both the can and its con- 


AT THE CANNERY, frost 
received at the 
tot perfertien and that the wholesomeness, the fayar, 


the rmtritjonal values of the food 


tents ore sterilized. Simply cover 
the top ond ploce in the retrigerstor. 


inside have heen protected from 
amd all farm to table. For, the dependable 


exch iadividual 


can preserves what 
nature puts in the food. Serve 
foods proudly. and thank 
the modern can for the safety, 


ed canned foods often 
eh sour table actually bygher m 
amd health values than foods 
cht im market aud cooked 


the convenioner, and the eoonomy 
that it brings ints lite today. 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LEKE THE CAN me CAM MANUFACTURERS CHSTITOTE, INC. TORE 


LOOKS GOOD? That’s only the Half of it: captions a stunning full- 
color ad currently sponsored by Can Manufacturers Institute. A tempting 
array of dishes made with canned foods, presents many helpful suggestions 
for American housewives . . . oxtail soup, salmon, peas, escalloped tomatoes, 
pumpkin for pie and coffee are pictured against a beautiful background of rich 
green. Now that blue ration points are only a memory, and women can buy 
canned foods freely, food combinations like the ones pictured in the adver- 
tisement will fill a long-felt need in many homes. 


This is the second in a series of advertisements that feature the many 
delicious and nutritious menus that may be planned around canned foods. It 
appeared in the November issues of McCall’s, Better Homes & Gardens, 
American Home, Good Housekeeping, Ladies Home Journal, Parents’, Woman’s 
Day and in Sunday supplements of 42 leading newspapers. The total circula- 
tion about 35 million. Other similar advertisements will follow. 


CANNERS ON GMA BOARD 


OTOE OFFICIAL DIES 


present plant at a cost of about $10,000. 


The following canners were elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America at a recent 
meeting: J. F. Menzies, Crosse & Black- 
well Company; Charles S. Bridges, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; Dan F. Gerber, 
Gerber Products Company; and H. W. 
Roden. 


Charles H. Gabus, 57 year old Vi: 
President and Assistant Sales Manag 
of the Otoe Food Products Compa: 


Nebraska City, Nebraska, died Nove: 


ber 16 after one day’s illness. Mr. Gal 
had been associated with the compa 
since 1934. His widow, two sons and t 
sisters survive. 
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They got the idea Crown Can 


ES, it’s true. From our very 

beginning we have gone in 
for personalized service in a big 
way. Being no chair-warmers, 
Crown officials spend much of 
their time in the field. They call 
on the trade regularly, helping 
Crown customers with their 
packaging problems, . keeping 
them hep to the latest canning 


‘procedure. What with such 


service and the fact that we pro- 
duce cans of highest quality, it 
is easy to see why we have come 
along so fast... If you’d like to 
get in on this good thing, just 
drop us a line. 


Crow Car 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY ¢ NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA ¢ Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
T. CANNING TRADE - December 3, 1945 VW 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


SUBSIDY REFUND PROCEDURE 
ON EXPORT SALES 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Nov. 27 announced the general procedure 
that will be followed in recovering sub- 
sidy payments made to the original can- 
ner on canned vegetables eventually sold 
in foreign export. The 1945 Canned 
Vegetable Subsidy Agreement does not 
provide for payments to be made on ex- 
port sales of canned vegetables and vege- 
table products. The effective date after 
which subsidy refunds on foreign export 
shipments will be required and_ the 
schedule of refund rates will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

All exporters also must apply for a 
certificate of subsidy clearance before 
shipments can be cleared for export. The 
designated canned vegetables on which 
refund will be required are: snap beans, 
sweet corn, green peas, tomatoes, tomato 
juice, tomato puree, tomato paste, cat- 
sup, tomato sauce, chili sauce, cocktail 
sauce, tomato-hot sauce, tomato soup, 
and green pea soup. A limited time will 
be allowed between the announcement of 
the effective date and the effective date 
of the refund procedure to permit ex- 
porters to clear consummated sales 
through U. S. Customs without the ne- 
cessity of obtaining a certificate of sub- 
sidy clearance. 

Under the refund procedure, the ex- 
porter who is selling outside the United 
States or its possessions and territories 
is required to refund subsidy payments 
which have been made by Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the canner before 
the shipment will be cleared for export. 
Both exporters and canners who are sell- 
ing in export will be required to file ap- 
plication for a Certificate of Subsidy 
Clearance. Field offices of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration will accept 
these applications and will issue the Cer- 
tificates. Exporters and canners will be 
required to present certificate of subsidy 
clearance to the U. S. Customs office be- 
fore the shipments may clear for export. 
Canned vegetables from the 1945 produc- 
tion as well as from previous years will 
be subject to the refund procedure if 
shipment is made on or after the effec- 
tive date (to be announced) and if such 
shipments have not already been cleared 
for export through the U. S. Customs. 

Although canners who export after the 
new procedure becomes effective will be 
required to obtain and file Certificates of 
Subsidy Clearance, the canner who then 
exports his own production need not 
make refunds because no subsidies will 
be paid on such sales. 

Until the effective date of the new 
procedure, however, a waiver to the sub- 
sidy agreement will be issued authorizing 
payment of the subsidy to the canner 
who exports his own production, pro- 
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JAM AND JELLY CEILINGS 


Retail prices for cherry jam and jelly 
will be increased by about two cents a 
pound, for grape jam and jelly by about 
one cent a pound, and for apple pre- 
serves and jellies and apple butter by a 
small amount, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has announced. Prices for other 
flavors of preserves, jams and jellies re- 
main substantially unchanged. These 


price increases result from approved in-: 


creased costs for certain fruits used in 
these products and from authorized wage 
increases. 

This is the first time since 1943 that 
processors of fruit preserves, jams and 
jellies and apple butter have been al- 
lowed to pass on any of their increased 
costs when figuring their maximum 
prices. 

However, processors are required to 
reduce their margins by 2 per cent of 
previous prices under this action. This 
adjustment makes it possible to keep the 
retail price increases for cherry and 
grape jams and jellies and the apple pro- 
ducts at a minimum, and to maintain the 
present prices of other flavors at near 
their present levels. 

The Amendment, No. 15 to FPR-1, 
effective November 28, 1945, establishes 
new formulas by which processors figure 
their maximum prices for fruit pre- 
serves, jams and jellies and apple butter. 

The prices resulting from the formulas 
are calculated to return to the industry 
as a whole profits at the average rate on 
sales for 1943 less 2 per cent. Even with 
this reduction in margins, final rate of 
profit for the industry will be at least as 
high as it was during a normal peace 
time period. 

All the flavors of fruit preserves, jams 
and jellies previously covered by Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 473, plus pineapple 
flavor, and apple butter previously cov- 
ered by Maximum Price Regulation 498, 
are placed under the coverage of this 
new supplement. 

A basic pricing formula is included 
for processors of fruit preserves, jams 
and jellies and special rule for adjust- 
ment of raw material costs is included 


vided such sales have cleared U. S. Cus- 
toms before the effective date, and are 
otherwise eligible. This action has been 
taken to extend comparable treatment to 
all classes of exporters. 

Sales to U. S. possessions and terri- 
tories listed in Schedule C Code Classifi- 
eation of Countries January 1, 1945 
(Alaska, Puerto Rico, Virgin Island of 
U. S., Hawaiian Islands, Midway Island, 
Wake Island, Guam Island, Canton and 
Enderbury Islands, and American Sam- 
ca) are eligible for the subsidy payments 
and will be handled in the same manner 
as sales to the domestic civilian trade. 
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for those who sell only to ultimate con- 
sumers, other than industrial, commer- 
cial and institutional users. 

For the processor who cannot figure 
his maximum prices by the formula, a 
special method for automatic pricing 
that utilizes an average mark-up over 
direct cost derived from an analysis of 
data on items included in an OPA cost 
study of the industry, is included. (If 
the processor still cannot figure his price, 
he must apply to OPA for individual 
authorization of a price.) This provision 
takes the place of an elective pricing 
method previously used and is designed 
to minimize the number of individual 
price applications. 

The new supplement contains a provi- 
sion for individual adjustment of proc- 
essors’ maximum prices figured under 
the general formulas, similar to the pro- 
vision recently included in the supple- 
ment for canned fruits, berries and vege- 
tables. 


HERRING SET-ASIDE LIFTED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that canners of Atlantic 
sea herring (including Maine sardines) 
will not be required to reserve for gov- 
ernmental use any part of their packs 
processed after November 10, 1945. This 
is provided in amendment No. 16 to War 
Food Order 44. 

Under provisions of WFO 44, the 
USDA reserved 65 per cent of the pack 
for the period April 1, 1945, to Septem- 
ber 29, 1945, inclusive, and 30 per cent 
of the pack for the period September 30, 
1945, to November 10, 1945, inclusive. 
None of the set-aside provisions will ap- 
ply to the portion of this class of canned 
fish processed after November 10. 

Because the fall pack is nearly fin- 
ished, this reduction in Government take 
will not have an immediate effect on the 
quantities of canned Atlantic sea herring 
available to civilians. However, it means 
there will be no restrictions on deliveries 
from the spring pack beginning in Fe)- 
ruary. 


“LIGHT SYRUP” FRUIT CEILINGS 


OPA has issued Amendment 6 to Si >- 
plement 13, FPR 1, effective Decembe: }, 
which establishes processors ceil’ ¢ 
prices for Red Sour Pitted Cherr ;, 
Apricots, Yellow Cling Peaches, Fr. t 
Cocktail and Bartlett Pears, packed 1 
California; Sweet Cherries packed 1 
California, Oregon and Washington; « 4d 
Apple Sauce packed in New York, \ °- 
ginia, Maryland, West Virginia d 
Pennsylvania. Because of the light + -- 
ups used on this year’s pack of fru 5, 
the new range of ceilings will be from -¢ 
to 1%c below retail prices for the sa 1¢ 
fruit packed in heavy syrup last yc °. 
Some styles of packs not specific: ly 
covered will be priced under Method ©. 
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“HAMILTON-KRUSE” 


CAN MACHINERY 
OFFERS eee 


complete automatic Sanitary 
and Generai Line equipment 
with improved methods for 
high speed can production. 


Our sales and engineering 
staffs are available to you 
for consultation on your 
requirements. 


Send your inquiries to 
Roland H. Johnson, Sales 


Manager, Can Machinery 
Dept., General Machinery 
Corporation, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HAMILTON, ‘OHIO 


SUBSIDIARIES—THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY ° THE HAMILTON PRESS & MACHINERY COMPANY 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY °* THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION (Located at So. Charleston, West Virginia.) 
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A VISIT WITH THE TRADE--- 


As to canner's conventions—The retail competitor's troubles—The what's going on among 
distributors—What are we doing—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Reading accounts of various State 
Canner’s Conventions recently held, you 
cannot help but be impressed with the 
invariable program pattern followed by 
each. A leading speaker from some Gov- 
ernmental agency, or an equally famous 
after dinner speaker at the closing ban- 
quet, some technical experts on the pro- 
gram too, a lot of fun and renewal of 
old friendships and the convention is 
over for another year. No mention of 
sales or sales affairs! “Perish forbid,” 
to use the language of Archie of Duffy’s 
Tavern fame. Very little if any atten- 
tion paid to better labeling. “Oh well, 
we are oversold this year, it will be time 
enough to think of sales matters next 
year or the year after that or even in 
two or three years.” 


Yesterday afternoon I stood in a super 
market operated by an independent gro- 
cer in a town of eighteen thousand, along 
the Ohio River. There were several chain 
food markets along the main street as 
well, but fortunately for him, the owner 
of the independently operated market 
was really doing the business. I felt I 
had the answer to my question as to 
“why,” and, hours later and one hundred 
and thirty miles away, in another direc- 
tion I caught the owner of another semi- 
self serve market as he and his em- 
ployees were closing for the week end. 
In this instance the wife of the owner 
has had valuable experience in operating 
an independent retail food market, and 
with the ample backing of her husband’s 
adequate bank roll, this market too, is 
really going to town in competition with 
any and all inter State chains. 


Prices in both independent markets, at 
retail, were almost identical. And iden- 
tical too, with those of nearby competi- 
tion from chains. Shortening, sugar, cof- 
fee, flour, etc., were all priced identically. 
The second owner queried said they 
simply took a certain number of articles 
on which the chains were cutting and 
met their prices, irrespective of prefit. 
As they put it: “The chains do not cut 
on canned stuff, or at least on brands 
we feature, so that we are able to get 
by and make a little money while satis- 
fying our customers by going along with 
them on staples, and pushing our own 
brands of canned foods when available.” 


WHAT ARE WE DOING? 
Sound reasoning if you ask me, but 
what are we doing as canners to help 
these independent retail food markets in 
their attempts to keep going and make a 
little money? Are we certain we are 
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packing as good quality as possible, pric- 
ing the pack fairly and assisting in dis- 
play work and co-operative advertising 
where we can? Are our goods attrac- 
tively labeled so that when a price a 


little higher than the average is asked — 


the appearance of our products and the 
quality of the contents of each can will 
justify this price which allows our dis- 
tributor to make a little money? 


I know labels have been hard to get, 
delays in delivery have been long and 
harassing in many cases, but we will 
soon be headed into better times. Again 
label men will be anxious to have your 
business. Now is the time to be certain 
you get from them all the service of 
which they are capable in normal times 
and this is a lot, as many of you know. 
There is no reason why canners should 
allow manufacturers of other food prod- 
ucts to take all the palms when outstand- 
ing labels are in question. The label 
houses of this country are just as ready 
and willing to work with canners as they 
are to work with other food packers in 
the production of better than usual 
labels. Before you call in the first and 
let him start on rough layouts for you, 
spend some time in super markets, sur- 
veying the canned foods on display in 
them. Note the various types of labels, 
the color schemes of each, allow yourself 
plenty of time for the survey and take 
plenty of notes. 


ON LABELS 


One or two things to avoid. No matter 
how the idea appeals to you, skip record- 
ing for posterity (for only a few years 
at most) the features of some youngster 
in your family or that of friends. Better 
pass up the opportunity to memorialize 
some locality. The Borden Condensed 
Milk Company, probably through one of 
their many subsidiaries, ran a picture of 
the Peninsula in Michigan on a label for 
condensed milk and called it Peninsula 
Brand. Heraldic devices are sometimes 
attractive but they mean little in the 
minds and thoughts of many. When pos- 
sible, coin a trade name if you are look- 
ing for a trademark for adoption on your 
label. Let the artist outdo himself in the 
production of a handlettered label in its 
principal features. Avoid restricting lines 
at the top and bottom of the label. Let 
the mass of the label rest on the support 
of the can and allow the top to flow off 
into space. Thus you will achieve the 
effect of a larger package than is actu- 
ally the case. If you use an arbitrary 
device such as the shield of Del Monte, 
be sure the device is one readily repro- 
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duced and easily seen at some distance. 
Strive for perfection in all you attempt. 

I have queried as to what we are doing 
about assisting in display work as far as 
the retail dealer is concerned. When- 
ever new and improved labels are se- 
cured, start popularizing them by having 
made up some store hangers reproducing 
the can adorned by the new label. Ac- 
company the sketch with a slogan or 
advices concerning the product and you 
will see a lot of them left up in stores 
long after the newness has worn off the 
presentation. Make as much of a time 
about the new label as you can with the 
sales forces of your distributors. Make 
the occasion of its introduction an event 
to be celebrated by the liberal distribu- 
tion of samples to the men who sell your 
goods. 

Of course, I cannot tell how liberal 
you have been in co-operating lately with 
voluntary advertising groups but my ad- 
vice to you is, cultivate them. You may 
be sitting on the top of the world today, 
tomorrow you may need friends. You 
may think that you are well rid of ad- 
vertising allowances and that it will be 
time enough to take them up again when 
distributors ask you ta do so. Your 
reasoning may be okeh but you have no 
way of knowing just how your actions 
several years ago reacted on the regard 
for you of individuals when you cut off 
their allowances. For some time new- 
comers in the field of food advertising 
have been setting up co-operative adver- 
tising contracts and you may not meet 
with as happy a reception as you expect 
when at last you decide you will gri- 
ciously allow those who work with you * 
little something in return for thei" 
efforts. 


DO IT NOW 

If you are in the minority of those wh» 
work only with super markets and inte: - 
state chains, in food stores, of course yo 
will not care a lot about the advice 
have been offering. However, we area 
to have the independent retail groc: 
with us for quite a while as yet. Bett: 
play up to him somewhat along the lin: 
I have suggested. Your future sales a) 
profits will increase as you start beco 
ing more sales minded against the d: 
when you will really have to go out a) 
sell. And remember that the ambitio 
retail grocer, the one you want to wo! 
with, can use a bit of assistance rig! 
now, not when you feel you will be nee 
ing greater sales. Then it will be t> 
late for your help to be most effective. 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


1890 1945 


CRCO-Ameriean 
Equipment 
on Juice Lines 


Greater production of 
higher quality juice is se- 
cured through the use of 
CRCO-American equip- 
ment in Tomato Lines. 
Everything, from the 
Washer throughout all 
operations to the final 
Labeling and Casing, is 
designed for a smooth- 
operating Juice Line. 


CRCO-American Extractors 


| CRCO-American Extractors are simple in operation and will recover 
ee 75% to 90%" of the juice at capacities up to 60 gallons per minute, de- 
pending on the model employed. They operate entire by pressure but 
are so designed that they will not break seeds even at the maximum 
recovery point. A single, simple adjustment controls the pressure and 
an automatic safety device releases all pressure if some hard foreign 
substance enters the Extractor. 


CRCO-American 
Extractor 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 


CRCO-American Pre-Heaters 


CRCO-American Vacuum Steam Design Pre-Heaters insure full- 
flavored Tomato Juice in greater quantity at lowered labor and 
maintenance cost. ‘They are faster, require less attention because they 
are entirely automatic and they heat evenly without danger of over- 
heating, burning-on or scorching. ‘The thermostatic controls are quick, 
positive and always automatic. Available in single or double-tube 
mode!s in any length for any desired capacity. 


OF Niagara Fabls , New York 


CRCO-American 
Vacuum Steam 
Pasteurizer. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Year End Counting-up Pleasant—Demand 
Supply Still Far Apart—-OPA Gives an Ac- 
counting—Wait for the Decision on 
Subsidies 


CHECKING UP— Always as the year 
draws to a close the business man feels 
the impulse to check on the year, and 
that check-up for this most notable year 
in the history of this country is more 
than ordinarily interesting. 

As canners you have already checked 
up, since the demands for your packs 
have been so heavy that you had to count 
your chickens, and then parcel them out 
to your regular customers first, and if 
any were left to supply the urgent de- 
mands of old customers. You’ve done 
your best to take care of all, and now 
you find yourself cleaned out of goods. 
So you’ve done your counting and dis- 
tributing, even if the goods may not have 
left your plant yet, due to a lack of 
labor or some supplies, or wanted ship- 
ping space. It was not always thus. 

And your distributors are as happy as 
you are, for they know there are more 
wanting the goods than they can supply, 
and they are playing the game as you 
did: taking care of all within possibili- 
ties. Their one worry about canned foods 
is how to get through the remaining 
months, full seven of the best in the 
whole year as a normal thing, until new 
goods, the 1946 packs, are available. 

The OPA restraints against which you 
may have riled, though you knew darned 
well that they were distributing the sup- 
ply more widely and evenly than could 
possibly have been done by free enter- 
prise, have now been lifted with but very 
few exceptions, and you are on your own 
again. But not as to the pricing of the 
goods. Well, if you had that, as you did 
in the First World War, would vou want 
it when you look back on that debacle?— 
Serious inflation, and bust!! 


And now Mr. Bowles, of the OPA, 
makes his accounting, and as the most 
thought about if not “of,” we think it 
rates the salient feature of the week. As 
always of course this came out last 
week-end, after we had gone to press, 
but it is just as interesting and impor- 
tant now, so we give it in full. Read: 

“The meats, canned fish, fats and oils 
rationing program, which ended Satur- 
day morning Nov. 24th was the biggest 
rationing job in the history of any na- 
tion, Chester Bowles, Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration, said 
that morning. 

“More than 600,000 retailers and 
wholesalers and about as many indus- 
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trial and institutional users of meats and 
fats as well as all our 5,600 rationing 
boards played important parts in the 
rationing program. We are grateful to 
them and to all housewives who played 
fair during the period of shortages. 


“Virtually every bank in the country 
—15,000 commercial banks—handled the 
ration bank accounts for this vast pro- 
gram. 

“Every three months OPA District Of- 
ficers were called upon to give allotments 
to 100,000 industrial users. 


“Every two months, boards computed 
allotménts for about 500,000 institutional 
users, such as restaurants, hospitals and 
so on. 


“Providing ration currency for more 
than 130,000,000 consumers in this coun- 
try was a tremendous task, one of the 
largest printing jobs in history. As the 
war with Japan ended, the first copies 
of Ration Book No. 5 were just coming 
off the press. 


“More than 130 billion points changed 
hands monthly including those used by 
both consumers and institutional users. 

“Despite the millions of people in- 
volved, patriotic housewives and mem- 
bers of the food industry never per- 
mitted the black market to get out of 
hand, Mr. Bowles said. 


“The meats-fats rationing program be- 
came effective March 29, 1943, when the 
rapidly expanding needs of our Armed 
Forces and Allies required that civilian 
consumption be controlled and that lim- 
ited supplies available for civilians be 
fairly distributed. 

“The point system was adopted to pro- 
vide maximum consumer choice of cuts 
while limiting total consumption. This 
flexible system permitted rapid adjust- 
ments of point values and allowable in- 
ventories as supplies varied widely. 


“The flexibility of the program was 
shown repeatedly. Record breaking sup- 
plies in the last quarter of 1943 and 
early in 1944 were utilized by drastically 
cutting point values on the kinds of meat 
that had to be moved rapidly. In fact, 
OPA rationed a surplus of pork during 
this period by slashing point values and 
validating several spare stamps good for 
the purchase of pork products. By the 
second quarter of 1944, supplies per- 
mitted the suspension of rationing of all 
meats except steaks and roasts of beef. 


“During the third quarter, however, 
rationing of certain other cuts had to 
be resumed. Tighter supplies, coupled 
with indications of maldistribution, 
forced the resumption of ration controls 
over most of the civilian meat supply in 
December 1944. 
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“Controls on all food programs were 
tightened early in 1945 and by April 30, 
slaughter control of non-federally in- 
spected plants became necessary to chan- 
nel more meat into federally inspected 
plants. This provided more meat that 
could be shipped across State lines to 
the areas of greatest shortages and for 
supplying the Armed Forces. 


“The needs of hospitals and other in- 
stitutions were protected by a compul- 
sory allocation system. In addition, to 
obtain distribution of the smallest meat 
supply during the war, all slaughterers 
were required to distribute their output 
to the same geographical areas to which 
they shipped in the first quarter of 1944. 


“These arrangements resulted in ma- 
terially improving distribution with an 
extremely short supply when the end of 
the war with Japan made a greater pro- 
portion of our national meat supply 
available for civilian consumption. This 
permitted utility, cutter and canner 
grades of beef and utility and cull grades 
of veal and lamb, all sausage items, and 
most canned and “Ready-to-eat” meats 
to be sold point-free. 


“Increased supplies of fats and oils, 


- particularly lard, permitted the reduc- 


tion of all fats and oils from 12 to 8 
points per pound at the beginning of the 
November rationing period. The supply 
of fats and oils, like meats, will be up 
considerably in December. 


“Throughout the rationing program, 
the nation’s farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers did a magnificent production job, 
breaking all past records, Mr. Bowles 
said. It is because they did their job so 
well that supplies have now reached the 
point where rationing can end. 


“Mr. Bowles also emphasized that con- 
sumers should save their ration books 
because they contain sugar stamps and 
sugar must continue under rationing. 
Tires, too, are still being rationed.” 


CAUTION—Checking up covers pas’ ef- 
forts, but what you are chiefly inter ‘ted 
in during these winter months, is p) *pa- 
ration for the 1946 packing. First an ong 
these is the making of contracts ith 
your growers. There is much discus ‘on, 
and more than hints, that subsidies 1ay 
be ended by June 30th, the end 0! the 
fiscal year. Until something defini © 1s 
done about this better go slow a out 
signing contracts in which subsidies | ave 
taken a big part these past few y 27s, 
which of course includes the sal of 
“futures,” if any. It is hoped that t-.ese 
matters will all be made plain by ime 
of the annual Convention, the first «eek 
in February. 
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A PLANT Modernczation PROGRAM 


IMPROVED BEAN MACHINERY 


FMC engineers are constantly improving can- 
ning machinery to meet increasing demands 
for bigger and better packs. You get faster op- 
eration, higher quality and less wastage with 
FMC Bean preparation and canning equipment. 


FMC IMPROVED AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER. 
Variable speed drive on both the automatic dumping 
arrangement and the elevator feeding the picking 
table, insures peak capacity. Loads 4 to 5 buahels 
per charge. No shutdown for cleaning. 


FMC BEAN SLICER. 
Straightens and distributes 
beans for popular French 
style or shoestring slicing, 
with a capacity of a ton 
an hour! Completely au- 
tomatic. Large, round or 
flat-pod beans uniformly 
and cleanly sliced length- 
wise. Any size, variety or 
type of beans. 


FMC MULTIPLE BEAN 
GRADER. Produces 5 
grades, greatly increases 
capacity, speeds up snip- 
ping and reduces waste. 
Higher efficiency in less 
floor space than other 
graders. Rugged con- 
struction for long life. 


NC 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Feed. the lalione 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


EDFORD VIRCINIA 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Two Years Yet to the Old ‘Buyers’ Market” 
—No Let-up on Desire to Buy—Some Few 
Tomatoes Come Quietly in (Sneak in, ’tis 
Said) —Corn Moving in and out—Peas Quiet 
—Short Deliveries on Pumpkin—Waiting on 
Citrus—Fish and Fruits Wanted 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 30, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Over-all demand for 
canned foods continues to run well ahead 
of visible supplies as the much-talked-of 
“return of a buyers’ market” continues 
to fade further into the dim, distant fu- 
ture. In many quarters of the trade, the 
belief is now expressed that it will prob- 
ably take two more crop years before the 
supply-demand position in canned foods 
will permit a return to a trading market 
more nearly resembling that prevailing 
prior to the war. Pressure for early 
shipment of fruits, vegetables, and fish 
continued much in evidence throughout 
the week, and distributors are doing 
everything possible to build up depleted 
inventories. 


THE OUTLOOK—With the notable excep- 
tion of canned citrus juices, the general 
tone and sentiment in canned foods cir- 
cles remain decidedly bullish. Hence, 
distributors will continue quite definitely 
cn the buying side of the market, both 
to protect the requirements of their 
trade, and in anticipation of higher mar- 
kets with the ultimate removal of ceiling 
price controls. The ending of rationing 
restrictions on canned fish has led some 
in the industry to look for early lapsing 
of the price control phase of the wartime 
food control program. Advices from 
Washington, however, indicate that OPA 
will be extremely reluctant to suspend 
ceiling controls on foods until the outlook 
favors a reasonably stable market fol- 
lowing such action. Such prospects do 
not exist at the moment—insofar as 
canned foods are concerned, at least. 


TOMATOES—An occasional lot of toma- 
toes is making its appearance from can- 
neries in the Tri-States area, but these 
offerings are generally of the “hush, 
hush” variety, and are made to favored 
established customers, who quickly snap 
them up. The so-called open market, 
however, remains bare of offerings. Re- 
ports from the Widwest indicate that 
canners expect to have tomato deliveries 
completed by mid-December, with addi- 
tional allotments to buyers apparently 
hinging on whether or not the Govern- 
ment releases the 16% of the pack still 
being held for the Army’s account. De- 
spite relatively good deliveries of tomato 
catsup, demand is still ahead of offer- 
ings, and buyers are also seeking to place 
additional bookings on tomato juice and 
puree, likewise without too much success. 


coORN—While distributors are getting 
good deliveries from canners in most 
areas, there is still obviously an accumu- 
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lated backlog of orders which remain to 
be filled. While buyers are inquiring 
principally for faney corn, buying in- 
terest is also reported on extra standards 
and standards. 


PEAS — There have been no develop- 
ments of general interest on peas during 
the week, insofar as spot trading is con- 
cerned. Buyers are endeavoring to get 
priority on canners’ lists for any supple- 
mental offerings which may be made 
after the turn of the year. 


PUMPKIN—Reports from the Midwest 
indicate that many canners will not de- 
liver more than 20% of bookings this 
season, because of the poor pack, with 
some deliveries as low as 5%. There is 
a continuing good demand reported, on 
both 244s and 10s. 


CARROTS—With ceilings removed, West 
Coast packers are offering fancy diced 
carrots, for December-January shipment, 
on the basis of $1.05 for 2'%s and $4.50 
for 10s, f.o.b. cannery. 


CITRUS — With early needs covered, 
buyers are sitting back awaiting develop- 
ments on canned citrus juice. In many 
quarters of the trade, buyers are confi- 
dent that lower prices will be needed 
later on in the season, although this is 
disputed by canners. Florida canners 
currently are running heavier on orange 
juice, which is moving out promptly. 
Texas canners report that grapefruit 
juice has now reached top quality and 
production is increasing both on this 
item and blended juices. Demand for 
segments continues active, with packers 
booking only in combination with juices. 
California canners are booking order's on 
new pack grapefruit juice and blended 
juices, with packing scheduled to start 
during January. Bookings are generally 
on the basis of price ruling on date of 
shipment. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There are no offer- 
ings this week for shipment from the 
Coast, on either California or North- 
western fruits. While buyers are look- 
ing for some additional small lots after 
the turn of the year, it is evident that 
the total supply will fall far short of 
meeting trade demands. The shortage 
is illustrated by the fact that offerings 
at resale have virtually vanished, not- 
withstanding the fact that in recent 
transactions sellers were asking (and 
getting) full service wholesalers’ mark- 
ups in such trades. 


TUNA—No further offerings of alba- 
core are reported from the Northwest, 
and at last reports most canners were 
inclined to call it a season. Results were 
most disappointing this year, due largely 
to unfavorable weather off-shore which 
resulted in a disappearance of the fish 
runs. Southern California packers are 
not offering tuna in any volume, and the 
trade here sees no likelihood of appreci- 
able relief from the shortage condition 
which has prevailed for the past two 
years. 
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OYSTERS—Reports from the South eve 
that removal of price control over canrod 
oysters has stimulated packer intere +t, 
and an early pack is in sight in Loui.i- 
ana. Canners are quoting 74-ounce cy- 
sters at $4.25 per dozen, f.o.b. New 
Orleans. 


OTHER FISH—Distributors are getting 
salmon deliveries only in small lots, and 
retailers’ shelves in many cases are still 
bare. .. . Maine sardines continue in ex- 
tremely short supply, and while Califor- 
nia reports indicate a pack there well 
ahead of last year’s, the trade is not 
getting substantial bookings. .. . Shrimp 
remains virtually unobtainable. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Removal of Points Causes Rush of Consumer 
Buyers — Stocks of Distributors Quickly 
Cleaned—Dry Packs Very Scarce—Peas 
Quiet Along Retail Outlets—Kraut Holding 
Attention—Pickle Deliveries Still Slow. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., November 30, 1945 


REMOVAL OF RED POINTS SPURS CON- 
SUMER AND RETAILER BUYING—The early 
part of this week Chicagoland house- 
wives turned shelves inside out in an 
almost frantic effort to buy and hoard 
supplies of fats, oils and canned fish. 
This was reflected immediately in an ac- 
celerated demand by retailers on their 
‘wholesale sources. More than one dis- 
tributors’ stocks of these products were 
“clean” by the middle of the week. This 
impetus was mighty welcome all up and 
down Randolph St. and South. Water 
Market buying rows, as spot business 
was a trifle slow last holiday week. Holi- 
day items themselves are not overly plen- 
tiful and there is some seasonal slacken- 
ing at retail levels, especially on canned 
vegetables. The trade is now relieved of 
a great deal of rationing bookkeeping. 
The energy formerly used on that will 
now be devoted to more profitable pur- 
suits in the distribution game. It will be 
a good many months before oil and ‘at 
stocks resemble anything like normal, but 
the worst is over. On canned fish to, 
shortages will remain until 1946 packs 
are hatched, not counted. Supplies in ‘he 
coming Lenten season will be short. \)n 
that point everyone agrees. 


DRY PACK PRODUCTS VERY SCARCE—E: °n 
the nationally advertised brands are fi d- 
ing it very difficult to keep supplies fl v- 
ing to distributors. They will do alm st 
anything to keep their labels before 1¢ 
public but the pinch on cans, labor, 9- 
mato puree, and especially beans, is hi t- 
ing even the largest factors. They * ll 
pay any price even institutional mar! ‘p 
in the resale market but little comes t' ‘u 
except the poorer quality beans. 
nouncement last week of the sale o: 4 
relatively large Illinois canner, long 4 
substantial private and factory labels p- 
plier, to one of the nationally adverti: 2d 
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BRINER 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


AYARS HI- SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


IDEAL VINER 


FEEDER 


DISTRIBUTOR 


. « The Feeder That Saves Peas . Quality 


. « « Decreases Breakage . . 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters are 
obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, essen- 
tial to best results. 


FRANK HAMACH 


. Increases Capacity of Viner 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributors are the 
only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. The sav- 
ings effected over the use of any other viner feeder, are so 
large that it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that the 
Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost each season. 


EK MACHINE co. 


of Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain 


-KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
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operators dimmed Chicagoland hopes and 
closed another supply avenue for factory 
and especially private label products. It 
will make the buying pressure even more 
severe on the remaining independent pro- 
ducers. Buyers were hoping that big 
volume item dog food would be released 
by the first of the year. It’s still on the 
taboo list and seems slated to stay there 
for some time. The current glass short- 
age is probably holding some packers 
back otherwise there is no question sev- 
eral would start on glass and then swing 
ultimately to tin. 


PEAS—Some observers report the trade 
still wants standard peas but that isn’t 
what this scribe finds around town. 
Rather our story is that most wholesalers 
would like to unload standard peas at or 
pretty close to cost. This is not a sign 
of jitteryness but just good business pro- 
cedure in a move to bring stocks down a 
bit before 12/31 inventories. Several 
large cash and carry jobbers confiden- 
tially advise their stocks are at an all 
time high. Retail and consumer demand 
has fallen off considerably. The only 
call seems to be for the nationally adver- 
tised “Green Giant” label. Even private 
and factory label peas admittedly the 
equal of this brand are not finding it a 
pushover. After the first of the year 
some aggressive merchandising on better 
grades and price drives on standards 
seem like the order of the day. 


KRAUT—At long last tin packers are 
filling the vacant spots. There is no 
slackening yet in demand altho resales 
are more plentiful week by week at 
around 10% over cost. Whether this 
means a partially filled market in certain 
cases or an endeavor for some quick re- 
sale profits remains to be seen. Glass 
repackers are now reconciled to the in- 
evitable altho few imagined the end 
would come so quickly. Several are get- 
ting ready to establish themselves in the 
tin field and already are installing clos- 
ing machines. They will offer only pin 
prick competition this year to the old 
established packers but may grow and be 
really competitive in the years ahead. 
Other repackers will simply forget kraut 
except as a lush war baby that helped 
their profit statements. 


PICKLES—Deliveries of whole dills are 
still too slow, small and infrequent to 
satisfy the hungry trade in this region. 
After the first of the year the tempo 
should speed up both on account of tax 
reasons and by then processed dills from 
1945 tanks will be ready. One factor 
holding up supplies from the larger in- 
dependents is the fact many are stran- 
gled by present low ceilings, especially 
on football items like quarts dills. They 
would rather let the merchandise stay in 
tanks as good property or sell bulk to 
repackers than to take a loss or even 
trade dollars by finishing the raw ma- 
terial. There was some wishful thinking 
by certain segments of the industry that 
ceilings would be out as a result of the 
Los Angeles court case which “threw 
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out” MPR 488. However, a story has 
been granted to OPA and it will prob- 
ably mean a slight increase in some 
prices before finis can be written. Re- 
gardless, the chances are 2 to 1 that ceil- 
ings will come off in the next six months 
as pickles cannot be classified as a cost 
of living item. Trade calls for sweets 
get more insistent day by day. Perhaps 
there may be some easing and a few al- 
lotments as new quarter sugar is avail- 
able but they will stay under buying 
pressure for the next year. Some lots of 
Government pickles in #10 tins are now 
being released and these will help insti- 
tutional buyers considerably. Since Army 
and Navy did not purchase shelf sizes 
there will not be any of these coming 
back to swell civilian supplies. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


An Accounting of the Crop Season—Baked 
Beans Again Get Busy——Canners Shipping 
Fruits to Limit of Their Ability—Scotching 
a Delusion—Fine Spinach Being Canned— 
Good Quality Tomato Pack, But Peeled To- 
matoes Scarce—More Sardines in Tomato 
Sauce—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, November 30, 1945 

CROP REPORT—The November summary 
of California fruit crops made by the 
California Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, a combined State and Federal 
undertaking, indicates that most of the 
crops in which canners are directly in- 
terested have been harvested. Crops un- 
harvested by the first of the month in- 
cluded persimmons, pomegranates, late 
apples, grapes, pears, dates and olives. 
October weather was not entirely favor- 
able for unharvested crops, there being 
considerable rain damage to grapes. No 
frosts of importance occurred during the 
month and it was well into November 
before cold weather came. Harvesting 
of the apple crop was not completed un- 
til well along in November, with an out- 
put estimated at 9,240,000 bushels, or 
much larger than in any recent year. 
The crop for the country as a whole was 
only about one half that of 1944. The 
fig crop, now harvested, is estimated at 
81 per cent of a full crop, or about the 
same as that of last year. Olives are 
reported at 37 per cent of a full crop, 
with harvesting still under way. It is 


-expected that most of this fruit will be 


harvested by December Ist. Production 
of all varieties of pears is estimated at 
318,000 tons. The California orange crop 
for the season of 1945-46 is estimated at 
76 per cent of a full crop, or slightly less 
than a year earlier. The grapefruit crop 
also promises to be slightly smaller, but 
that of Arizona will be larger. 


TURNING TO BEANS—Canners are ap- 
parently very much baked-bean minded 
this season, judging from the reports of 
shippers of the many urgent appeals for 


dry beans for canning. Shippers rep rt 
that all the beans available of some 
varieties could be sold to canners if it 
were not considered advisable to spread 
the stocks over the whole market. Light 
offerings are being made and an unusu- 
ally large part of warehouse stocks are 
being reserved for sale in small pack- 
ages. Small white beans are in special 
demand at the full ceiling of $6.20 rail. 


A DELUSION—The canned fruit market 
is without change, with the distributing 
trade anxious to receive added stocks at 
the earliest possible moment and canners 
shipping to the full extent of labor, 
transportation, boxes and labels avail- 
able. Canners do not object to the pres- 
sure being brought by the trade to make 
additional purchases and secure early 
deliveries, but are voicing displeasure at 
the antics of some affiliated with the in- 
dustry who vent their spleen against cer- 
tain control measures. The prize target 
in recent months has been the delay in 
releasing pricing details. What they ap- 
parently do not realize is that 1944 regu- 
lations extend into the present season 
and that many canners feel that in cer- 
tain instances these schedules are more 
favorable than revised ones will be. The 
trouble makers suggest that lack of new 
pricing schedules is holding back the sale 
of canned fruits, when such is not the 
case. 


SPINACH—Winter pack spinach is run- 
ning to such excellent quality this season 
that some canners are arranging to give 
it added attention in the future. New 


‘growing methods have been adopted and 


it is believed that crops can be grown 
with a greater degree of certainty than 
in the past. One element in favor of 
winter pack is that insect pest nuisance 
is greatly reduced. Aphis infestation is 
causing increased loss to the spring crop 
and so serious has this become that a 
hearing is to be held shortly for growers 
and canners on plans for combatting the 
menace. Comments are general to the 
effect that the difference in quality be- 
tween the winter and spring packs is 
lessening. 


MUST EAT PUREE—Canners are greatly 
pleased with the results of the tomato 
pack, which proved both large and of 
good quality. The pack of peeled toma- 
toes was disappointingly small, but prod- 
ucts made up for that of the traditional 
product. The feeling seems to be quite 
general in the trade that as a result of 
the scarcity of peeled tomatoes, hovse- 
wives throughout the land have had an 
introduction to tomato puree and t”at 
many will continue to use this prodict, 
even when the peeled item is again to 
be had in volume. Some feel that ‘xis 
means added business for the future «nd 
that neither item will suffer when cor 
tions return to normal. And a lot of 
canners are loud in their praise of C li- 
fornia tomato puree, saying that he 
lower acidity, compared with product: of 
other parts of the country, is an iten in 
its favor. 
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© .RDINES—Sardine canners have been 
qui < to respond to Government depart- 
me.‘ requests for a larger percentage of 
the pack in tomato sauce in both ovals 
an talls. It seems that deliveries of 
latc have been running largely to natural 
pac: and that various claimant agencies 
are clamoring for the pack with tomato 
sauce. In the meantime, the pack is com- 
ing along in fine shape, with 2,506,355 
cases packed to November 17th. This is 
about 287,000 cases more than to a cor- 
responding date last year. Both the 
northern district and the southern dis- 
trict are ahead of the showing made last 
year, but the Monterey district is lag- 
gine. Offerings are absorbed by the mar- 
ket as fast as they are made. Despite 
the splendid pack showing, the catch is 
a smaller one. That means that less fish 
is going to the reduction plants. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canners Getting Only a Small Part of the 
Shrimp Catch—Freezers Getting Most— 
Holdings Set a Record—Pack Trailing Far 
Behind All Previous Years—Less Oysters 
Handled Last Week—More Crabs Handled 


By “Bayou” 


SHRIMP—Although this section pro- 
duced 2,152 more barrels of shrimp the 
past week than the previous one, yet the 
canneries received one barrel less than 
the previous week. The balance all went 
to the raw dealers. 

Louisiana produced 4,404 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 204 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 625 bar- 
rels, including 60 barrels for canning; 
Biloxi, Mississippi, produced 1,933 bar- 
rels, including 145 for canning and Gal- 
veston, Texas, produced 502 barrels with 
none reported for canning. 

The raw market is not absorbing all 
of these fresh shrimp, but a good portion 
of them are being frozen. 

During the week cold storage holdings 
of inereased in all areas report- 
ing with the exception of Chicago which 
sho. ed a decrease. 

Te following is quoted from the Fish 
and Vildlife Service of the U. S. Depart- 
me! of the Interior: 

‘tal holdings of frozen fish and 
she! ish reached an all-time peak of 138 
mil! n pounds on November 1, and in- 
ven vies since the first of the month 
hav continued the upward trend in most 
imp tant centers of production for mar- 
ket », the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vic ported November 22, 1945. 

e largest quantity of fish ever held 
in rage previously was 132 million 
po. os, reported on October 1, 1944. 
Pr not holdings represent an increase 
of : -ut 10.5 million pounds over October 
1,° 5, and are 27 million pounds above 
the year average for this time of year. 

* ‘though holdings normally level off 
or cline rather sharply after Novem- 
ber . current reports reaching the Fish 
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‘and Wildlife Service indicate that in- 


creased quantities of fish have been going 
into storage during November in New 
York, Chicago, Gloucester, on the New 
Jersey coast, and in the Gulf of Mexico 
area. 


“One of the striking features of the 
reports is the rise in the quantity of 
shrimp placed in storage. Holdings of 
frozen shrimp, which totaled four mil- 
lion pounds on September 1, rose to 8.4 
million pounds on October 1 and to the 
unprecedented figure of 13.3 million 
pounds on November 1. The increase in 
holdings of frozen shrimp is not confined 
to the Gulf area, but is general through- 
out the country, the Service reported. 


“Compared with November 1, 1944, 
when holdings totaled 131 million pounds, 
the principal increase occurred in inven- 
tories of salt-water fish and shell fish. 
Salt-water species rose from 109 to 113 
million pounds; shellfish from 11 to 19 
million. Holdings of fresh-water fish, on 
the other hand, are lower than a year 
ago, declining 10 to 7 million pounds.” 

It will be noted from the above that 
the holdings of frozen shrimp in this 
country are now greater than last season 
at this time. Nevertheless the shrimp 
pack at this time last season was nearly 
four times greater than it is this season, 
which indicates that for some reason or 
another, the canneries of this section 


have been receiving a much smaller pro- 
portion of the total shrimp produced than 
they received last season. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Georgia, operat- 
ing under the Seafood Inspection Service 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, reported having canned 1,946 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp in the week ending 
November 17, 1945, which brought the 
pack for the season to 92,102 standard 
cases as against 353,351 standard cases 
canned during the same period last sea- 
son and 348,761 standard cases the previ- 
ous season. 


OYSTERS—From the reports received, 
there was a decline of 388 barrels of 
oysters this week from the previous one, 
as 5,854 barrels of oysters were produced 
the previous week and 5,466 barrels the 
past week. Louisiana produced 4,881 
barrels last week and Alabama 585 bar- 
rels. No other area in this section re- 
ported any oysters. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced more 
crabs last week than the previous, but 
Biloxi, Mississippi, produced less and all 
in all 2,100 pounds more hard crabs were 
produced in this section last week than 
the previous one. 


Louisiana produced 195,410 pounds 
hard crabs last week and Biloxi, 2,500 
pounds. No other area reported. 
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canning, dehydrating and freezing. 


stretch, weave, creep nor jump. 


needed tokeep it at peak efficiency. 


Ask your supplier today. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124)...” 


Engineered to today’s processes, this modern steel 
belting can be used in all of the newest methods of 
Steam, acids 


and extreme temperatures do not harm it. C 
lation of air and liquids around products in process; also facilitates cleaning 
and sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. 
Its rugged construction assures long, econ- 
omical service and low maintenance costs. 


CONVEYING 


Steel mesh feature allows circu- 
La Porte belting will not 


No special dressing or belt lacers 


Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


y 
FLEXIBLE 
CONVEYOR BELTING| 
}) 
| 
( 
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AGRICULTURE LOOKS TO THE 
FUTURE 


(Continued from page 7) 


now in intertilled crops will be seeded 
to grasses and legumes, and these grass 
lands will continue to produce. They 
may even add more gain to livestock 
than they now add when used for inter- 
tilled crops. Also, there is much room for 
improvement in the yield of pasture 
lands, especially in the Midwest and the 
South. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION UP 


Taking into account that some of these 
developments will occur—now that the 
urgency of wartime production is over— 
ar over-all production capacity of the Na- 
tion’s farm plant would appear to be at 
least 25 percent above production in the 
pre-war period. 

With a capacity to produce one-fourth 
greater than at the beginning of the 
war, the basic goal for farmers is to 
hold the opportunity presented by that 
expanded capacity. The basic answer to 
farm prosperity is found in high domes- 
tic consumption and a healthy export 
market. 

The strong forces of war have brought 
about great changes in our national econ- 
omy—and many of these changes have 
vitally affected our food consumption 


The Langsenkamp Hot Water 
Scalder is not merely com- 
plete, but completely efficient. 


water and less steam. 
one degree fluctuation. 
doors at both ends of scalding compartment. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


YOU MAY NEED 
Greater Scalding Capacity 


© This hot water scalder has greater capacity—more economical, requiring less 
Scalding temperature automatically controlled to within 
Conveyor lifts out of tank for cleaning. 


habits. Some of these changes will be 
temporary, but others will be of lasting 
quality. We remember that growing out 
of the last war there was a substantial 
increase in the demand for fruits and 
vegetables, dairy products, and fats and 
oils. The demand for meat remained 
steady, while demand for cereals and po- 
tatoes declined. Total per capita con- 
sumption, however, increased’ only 
slightly. 

In World War II, per capita consump- 
tion of food was maintained at a level 
about 8 percent above pre-war, and in 
general it was composed of higher pro: 
portions of high-value nutritional foods. 
For example, we ate on a per capita 
basis last year more than 149 pounds of 
meat, compared with 126 pounds in the 
1935-39 pre-war period. We ate 351 eggs 
per person in 1944, compared with the 
average of 298 in the pre-war period. 
Per capita consumption of fluid milk and 
cream was 423 pounds per person, while 
the 1935-39 average figure was 340 
pounds. 

While our over-all per capita consump- 
tion was 8 percent above the pre-war 
level, the demand was not fully met. 
Based on strong consumer income pre- 
vailing during the war, it is estimated 
that U. S. per capita consumption would 
have been up 10 percent instead of 8 
percent, if the demand had been met in 
full. 


DEMAND TO CONTINUE 

With a high level of employment | nd 
an adequate volume of trade with ot .er 
countries, there probably will be a n ar- 
ket ahead of us for most farm products 
that will approximate our present ¢a- 
pacity to produce at a level one-fourth 
above pre-war. Currently, it is estimated 
that per capita domestic consumptioi— 
at approximately 108 percent of pre-war 
—supplemented by military takings of 3 
to 5 percent of production, would require 
88 percent of our farm output. Such a 
level of domestic consumption would 
leave about 12 percent of our farm pro- 
duce available for export outlets. This 
is approximately the percentage going 
for foreign shipments this year, and is 
at about the level of exports in the early 
1920’s following the first World War. 
It is, however, about three times the 4 
percent of our agricultural production 
we were able to export in the late thir- 
ties. 


A fair share of the world’s outlets is 
an intrinsic part of the market for which 
American farmers—producing at today’s 
rate—must have. However, a_ strong 
domestic market made up of American 
consumers with a high purchasing power 
is the backbone of American agricultura 
prosperity. 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sizled 


Easy opening 


R. J 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. 


Artract ATTENTION 


KITTREDGE & CO. 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINO! | 


227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


“here is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equ.pment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
wh ‘e fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale: Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—CASE CONVEYOR—Brand new Wheel Type 
Gravity Case Conveyor, with 45° and 90° Curves and Adjustable 
Stands, never been used, can be shipped immediately. Adv. 4594, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—We have 20 used Model 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
complete and ready for operation. Can you use any of these 
Cutters for production or for repair parts for similar type 
machines? Make us an offer on one or more of them. A. K. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Sells Pea Washer and Separator; 1 
Sharples #6 Centrifuge with A.C. motor, 60 cy. 220 v., and 
tinned bowl; 1 Howe Crane Suspension Scale, 5,000 lb. capacity; 
1 500 gal. Stainless Steel Vacuum Pan complete with pump 
and condenser; 1 500 gal. Pfaudler Glass Lined Vacuum Pan 
complete with pump and condenser; 1 250 gal. Pfaudler Glass 
Lined Vacuum Pan complete with pump and condenser; 1 
Shriver Filter Press with 20 wood plates and frames 24”, 
closed delivery. All the above equipment in good condition and 
will be sold at reasonable price. Adv. 4598, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Laboratory Equipment; 2 Waltham Stop- 
watches; 1 Coleman pH Electrometer, Model 30, Serial #4072; 
1 Solution Balance, 1 gr. to 20 kg.; 1 Analytical Balance, Model 
60, Style 140, N. Y. Lab. Supply Co. #16764; 1 set #17160 
Gold Plated, Class Weights, .1 mg. to 100 grs.; 1 #15 Eimer 
& Amend Vacuum Oven with #1-107A Vacuum Pump; 1 
Eimer & Amend #1-996 Balance and Weights; 1 Precision- 
Scientific Hot Air Oven, #1472. All the above equipment was 
purchased new and has been used only a short time. Can be 
purchased at reasonable price. Adv. 4599, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —— MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
deta ‘ed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 


tom:'o and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.10. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-F vor Belt Conveyors $600.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Seal 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
deli. y. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Colu bus 7, Ohio. 


FC » SALE—Horix Haller 14-spout Filler; Ermold 6-wide 


Labi +, Liquid O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labeler, 
Seve Semi-automatic Labelers, all capacities and sizes; Heil 
20th ‘entury Bottle Rinser; Eight used Copper and Stainless 
Stee Jacketed Kettles; Five glass lined Tanks and Concen- 
trat. -; all this in our stock at Buffalo can be shipped imme- 
diat: Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 
N. \ Phone: Amherst 2100. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Brand new 500-gallon Stain- 


less ‘eel Tank for mixing or storage purposes, with 2-piece 
hing | cover, dished bottom with opening in center, and stand. 
— ste, never used, priced to sell. Adv. 4593, The Canning 
rac 
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WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Retorts, Crates and M & S Filler for filling 1 Ib. 
cans; also 1 Steam Vegetable Peeling Outfit complete. Albert 
F. Goetze, Inc., 2401 Sinclair Lane, Baltimore 13, Md. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for: Case Sealer; 
Upright Retorts; Boxer for Label Machine, 303x407 cans; large 
Meat Grinder; Ayars 12-pocket Filler. Advise in detail on any 
of above equipment you can offer. Adv. 4597, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Six used Pea Viners, any make. 
Moffett Co., Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—1 new or used Sprague-Sells Hand Pack Filler 
for cans, with or without juicing attachment. E. Greenebaum 
Co., 328 E. 103rd St., New York 29, N. Y. Atwater 9-3010. 


WANTED—Used Semi-automatic Side and End Seaming - 
Machines for making 28 gauge steel crimped containers 22 x 
34144. Adv. 45101, The Canning Trade. 


Write S. A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


FOR SALE—Flash Pasteurized Filtered Fruit and Berry 
Juices, 5 gallon cans, Montmorency Cherry, Black Raspberry, 
Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Red Currant, Con- 
cord Grape, Crabapple and Apple Juice. Also Grape Pulp. Prices 
upon request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


WANTED—Any quantity 1 lb. Glass Jars with white finish. 
Home Style Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 


(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Fieldman for year around position 
with a reliable Western pea canner. Must be capable of 
handling contracting, grower problems, planning and directing 
growing and harvest operations. Excellent opportunity in a 
growing concern. Adv. 4589, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


NOLUME 
CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Especially designed for canners that run their can 
lines at a high speed ... will process 200 cans per 
minute without denting or jaming cans. Shell diame- 


ter 60 inches. The extra large water capacity 
prevents change in temperature while processing. 
Write for complete information. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BAILING 


A Westerner went to spend his vacation at Loblolly Cove, 
near Rockport. He had never seen the ocean before. The first 
morning of his arrival he appeared at the little fish house and 
general store kept by a native named Haskins, and announced 
that he wanted two pails full of sea water, which the store. 
keeper obligingly dipped up for him from his wharf, it being 
high tide. 

“How much?” the Westerner asked. 

Haskins, who never overlooked a bargain, replied: 

“Ten cents.” 

The new arrival paid it cheerfully, and that afternoon turned 
up again with his pails. 

“My doctor out home told me to bathe in sea water twice 
a day,” he explained; then, observing the distant beach line at 
low tide, he added, “Gosh! You’ve had a big business today, 
haven’t you, mister?” 


PERFECT CHESTERFIELD 


“Got a sweetheart, Tilly?” 

“Yes, and he’s a regular gentleman.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes, he took me to a restaurant last night and poured tea 
into a saucer to cool it; but he didn’t blow it like common 
people do—he fanned it with his hat!” 


- 


A backwoods mountaineer one day found a mirror which a 
tourist had lost. 

“Well, if it ain’t my old dad,” he said, as he looked in the 
mirror. “I never knowed he had his pitcher took.” 

He took the mirror home and stole into the attic to hide it. 
But his actions didn’t escape his suspicious wife. That night 
while he slept, she slipped up to the attic and found the mirror. 

“Hum-um,” she said, looking into it, “so that’s the old hag 


he’s been chasin’.” 


HAD HIS NUMBER 


It was on the overland limited and the conductor was per- 
plexedly studying the slip of pasteboard that had been given him 
by a pompous appearing passenger. 

“Where are you bound for, sir?” he asked. 

“I am going to Los Angeles,” returned the passenger, “al- 
though I must say that I do not see why I should be annoyed 
by questions, since you hold in your hand ie 

“T know it,” interrupted the railroad man, mildly, “but the 
ticket you have just handed me calls for a solid gold watch.” 


“Miss Epsom,” said the colored parson impressively, as he 
led her into the brook for baptism, “I’se gwine lead you out 
inter dish heah stream, an’ wash out every spot o’ sin you’s ot.” 

“Lawsy, Pahson,” giggled the erstwhile frolicsome damsel, 
“in that li’l ole shallow creek?” 


GUESS IT 


Suave Auto Salesman: “It runs so smoothly you can’t feel 
it, so quietly you can’t hear it, has such perfect ignition you 
can’t smell it, and as for speed—you can’t see it.” ; 

Londoner: “My word! How do you know the bally thiig 1s 
there?” 

The little boy riding on the bus had been sniffling loud]; for 
several blocks. After a number of disapproving glances the 
middle-aged woman sitting next to him remarked: “Little boy, 
do you have a handkerchief?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the child innocently, “but I never lend 
it to strangers.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Tse Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A K. Rcbins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packagiug Machine Co., Quincy, 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F., Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Nobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLO”KS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chishc irn-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food }'achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. ‘obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COIs, Cooking. 
Berlin hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishc a-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food } .chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamil! . Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON SYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin .apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishe -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island juipment Corp., New York City 
Food | chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Po: Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlm 4& Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. bins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON ~YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish, -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Islanc -uipment New York City 
La Po: Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO} “YORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin .apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COc °RS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars chine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin \apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish ‘Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood ‘hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamil Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hooveston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. - 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiu 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Beemer. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. |. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PSSTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Md 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
nove ts Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ( onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, \ onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


December 3, 
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SEED TREATMENT. 


The Double **S” W. G. Corn . . 


CLEANER ana WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


CANNING TRADE 


December 3, 1945 


ROBINS EQUIPMENT 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


where. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 


belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage. 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K: 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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If you could see the processes behind a bag of Woodruff 


seed, you would find that quality is maintained through 
controlled production. Parent stocks are furnished from 
our Breeding Stations, and planned production progresses 
under the constant checking of our expert supervisors. You 
don’t see controlled production but experience has shown 


that you can rely on its benefits in a bag of Woodruff seed. 


ALSOAT: ATLANTA DALLAS SACRAMENTO TOLEDO 
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